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VERIFIABILITY, TRUTH, AND VERIFICATION #4 


” LL instrucetion,’’ Aristotle begins his Posterior Analytics, 


‘‘given or received by way of argument proceeds from pre- 
existing knowledge.’’ If by instruction is understood any process 
of learning or discovery, and by argument any rational method, the 
theme of the present paper is an expansion of the thought contained 
in this sentence. The title of the paper would be a misnomer, if it 
were taken as a promise to analyze the terms therein mentioned. 
The paper is much more modest in scope. Its conclusion is that dis- 
tinctions corresponding to what every-day thought calls verifiability, 
truth, and verification, must be recognized in all instruction. Its 
aim is to warn against confusing them, a confusion which frequently 
occurs in the writings of American as well as foreign representatives 
of modern positivism. 


I 


Whatever else science as an activity is or may be interpreted to 
be, it is an activity in which propositions are asserted and denied, 
their meanings analyzed, their consequences investigated, and their 
claims to truth examined. Man does desire to know, at least some- 
times, and while it may be that such knowing is instrumental for 
something which is not knowledge, the discovery of its instrumental 
character does not make it anything less than it is; it simply shows 
a further aspect from which it may be viewed. Viewing science as 
an activity aiming at knowledge, we must also view every phase of 
such activity as subordinate to the object aimed at. From this 
point of view, measurement, experiment, the deduction of the con- 
sequences of hypotheses, have as their object the achievement of 
knowledge expressed in propositions. 

The asserting and denying of propositions patently involves the 
use of language—of some system of symbols—whose function is the 
expression and communication of knowledge. But in expressing our 
knowledge, propositions also express whatever is the case, whether 
what is the case happens to be such homely events as the arrival of 
the milkman, or such complicated pattern of events as the mutual 
attraction of all physical bodies. But as an instrument for expres- 

1 Read, with some minor changes, at the meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, Amherst College, December, 1933. 
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sion and communication, language may be made the object of a 
specialized study; and the process of combining words and other 
symbols may be carried on without explicit reference to its function 
as a vehicle for expressing traits of subject-matter. It is often easy, 
and sometimes imperative, to forget to what specific subject-matter 
the symbols and the rules of operation upon them refer. And it is 
by what may often seem like a myopic preoccupation with the syn- 
tactical structure of specialized languages, that many branches of 
pure mathematics and their techniques for discovering invariant 
structures in diverse natural subject-matters have been developed. 
Not the least important insight which the formal study of symbols 
has yielded, is that the propositions of the natural sciences function 
as instruments of expression and communication, only in so far as 
they express and communicate structural or relational traits of 
qualitied occurrences. 

It easily follows that no proposition is a substitute for, or a 
duplicate of, the subject-matter expressed or represented by it. 
When true, a proposition states relations between processes, but 
never is them. And it also follows that if a proposition is more than 
an arbitrary arrangement of physical counters, its various elements 
must refer, however deviously, to determinate phases of some quali- 
tied subject-matter. Now every language necessarily expresses only 
selected aspects of some subject-matter, and there is no compulsion 
which a set of symbols itself exercises as to the degree of abstractness 
with which a subject-matter may be studied. An essential part of 
scientific method must consist, therefore, in making explicit the 
reference of the highly formal language of science to the specific 
phases of the specific subject-matter under investigation. And my 
chief point consists in showing that because of this, no proposition 
can be established as true without a fund of pre-existing knowledge 
of subject-matter; and hence neither the proposition under con- 
sideration, nor this pre-existing knowledge can be established as true 
by any one appeal to the immediately given. 


II 


In order to answer the question ‘‘ How is a proposition verified ?”’ 
let me consider the proposition stating the behavior of a simple 
pendulum: The period is equal to 27 times the square-root of its 
length divided by the constant of acceleration. The following points 
are to be noted. (1) The proposition is not stated for any one 
actual pendulum, but rather it states the structure of the behavior 
of all possible situations which conform to certain conditions. (2) 
The proposition refers to certain selected features of possible situa- 
tions, and thereby permits us to neglect others in verifying it. It 
assumes the possibility of relatively isolated situations within which 
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specified relations are stated to hold. Every attempt to verify it, 
therefore, requires certain manipulations of the environment; and 
such manipulations can be regarded as relevant to the proposed ex- 
periment, only in virtue of the tacit acceptance of other propositions 
as truly expressing the structure of bodies. (3) The proposition 
assumes that the characters, between which it asserts a determinate 
relation, are measurable. But such measurement not only requires 
the use of complicated instruments, and material assumptions con- 
cerning the additive nature of certain qualities; it also involves the 
acceptance of other laws, in particular, of Galileo’s law concerning 
freely-falling bodies. 

It is evident then that the proposition to be verified is systemati- 
eally connected with other propositions, most of which are not ex- 
plicitly stated, but which refer to comprehensive structural proper- 
ties of bodies. These other propositions express a fund of pre- 
existing knowledge, and must be accepted if the experiment is to 
serve as evidence for the law of the pendulum. And precisely be- 
cause the meaning of the law consists in part in its reference to 
structures expressed by the rest of the relevant physical theory, the 
meaning can not be identified with anything immediately given. 

But how is the proposition verified? Passing by the various 
indirect verifications, e.g., by study of planetary motions, direct veri- 
fication is roughly as follows: The appropriate initial conditions hav- 
ing been realized, the number of swings the pendular-bob makes in a 
fixed time-interval is counted, and compared with the calculated or 
predicted number. In this comparison the first stage of the veri- 
fication is completed ; and the process must then be repeated, until 
a basis has been won for deciding whether discrepancies between 
observed and predicted values arise from the limitations of the tech- 
nique employed or not. 

It must be noted, furthermore, that what is to be regarded as evi- 
dence for a proposition depends on the character of our pre-existing 
knowledge. When Newton formulated the theory of gravitation, 
Kepler’s laws were regarded as verifying evidence for it; but when 
the Newtonian theory could be verified in other ways, part of the 
evidence for the truth of Kepler’s laws consisted in the fact that they 
were consequences of the theory. In general, if proposition A ex- 
presses a specialization of the more pervasive structure expressed by 
B, and if A can be directly verified, it will be evidence for B; but if 
the evidence for B is already considerable, B itself may serve as evi- 
dence for a proposition such as A. 

I submit, therefore, that any verifying process has evidential 
value only within a framework of pre-existing knowledge, which 
serves both to interpret the various phases of an experimental proc- 
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ess, and to express structural traits of natural subject-matter. This 
framework is never directly verified as a whole or once for all. And 
in the case of the above illustration at any rate, the meaning of the 
proposition verified can not be identified with the actual verification, 
The actual verification is evidence for the truth of the proposition, 
only within the acceptance of certain ‘‘rules of the game.’’ That 
such rules of the game may be required in everything we do, is itself 
no disproof of the thesis that propositions can be established as true 
conditional upon the acceptance of the rules. 


III 


What has been shown for general propositions as above, can also 
be shown to apply to singular propositions. For consider the singu- 
lar proposition ‘‘The bob has reached one end of its swing,’’ which 
is sometimes alleged to be verifiable unconditionally, and once-for-all. 
Is its verification by observation an ineffable experience, a being- 
presented-with qualities? Is it not rather a directed process in 
which phases of complex subject-matter are purposefully discrim- 
inated? For the identification of something as a ‘‘bob,’’ for ex- 
ample, involves the use of an immediately present quality as a sign 
for something not so present. In such identification, we must have 
knowledge of a determinate past history, of the relation of one 
quality to other qualities, and of a potentiality for a determinate 
kind of change, none of which are presented with any quality im- 
mediately given. An element of prophesy is involved in every such 
identification. And while in many cases it would be utterly un- 
reasonable to reject the evidence of the senses that it 1s a bob before 
us, such irrationality would be the consequence of our having a 
fund of pre-existing knowledge, which alone justifies the evidential 
finality which such perceptual judgments have. 

It may be urged, however, that there is a ‘‘once and for all”’ 
verification of such propositions as ‘‘This is darker than that.’’ If 
what has already been said is not sufficient to dispose of the objec- 
tion, perhaps the following brief remarks may: 

First.—Such perceptual judgments involve a discriminating seek- 
ing-out of certain data containing a minimum of complexity, e¢.g., 
brightness, spatial coincidence, so that they may become reliable 
signs for identifying the presence of something else. In any case, 
such propositions are not psychologically primitive, and careful 
manipulation of the environment must precede any attempt to verify 
them. But such manipulation requires pre-existing knowledge of 
far-reaching scope. 

Secondly.—The fact that apprehension of discriminated data of 
sense is immediate, does not prove that we know immediately what 
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these data are. For we also apprehend immediately such complex 
patterns of color as paintings, or of sound as songs. But such 
direct contact is not the same as knowing what is apprehended, as 
long as knowledge is distinguished from esthesis. 

And thirdly.—The indubitability of certain data is sometimes 
alleged on the ground that such data are simple. Now a thing may 
be complex either because it is analyzable into elements in relation, 
or because it stands in determinate relations to other things. A 
musical note is complex in the first sense, since it has as components 
pitch, intensity, and timbre. But the alleged simplicity of a quality 
seems to me wholly irrelevant to the question whether presentation 
is indubitable knowledge. For to know what a thing is, is to reveal 
it as complex in the second sense—as standing in determinate rela- 
tions to other things. When we are said to know ‘‘This is darker 
than that,’’ if knowing is other than an ineffable feeling, the as- 
sertion that the stated relation holds, involves the implicit predica- 
tion of all the logical consequences of what it means to be darker 
than. If this is indeed darker than that, this and that stand to each 
other, to other things, and to certain physical processes, in a vast 
pattern of relations. The immediate presence of this and that does 
not reveal this complex relational pattern. 

There is, therefore, no reason to suppose any proposition is veri- 
fied once-and-for-all in any immediate experience, without the tacit 
use of pre-existing knowledge transcending the immediately given. 
And there is reason to suppose that the truth of a proposition is not 
the same as a hic at nune verification. 


IV 


I wish next briefly to examine what bearing these reflections have 
on the operational theory of meaning. According to one version of 
it, a proposition has meaning when operations are specified by means 
of which the truth or falsity of the proposition can be determined, 
so that we know the meaning of the proposition when we know, in 
terms of such operations, under what conditions the proposition 
would be true. 

In many quarters, operationalism has come to be regarded as 
identifying meaning with actual operations or verifications, as an 
argument for metaphysical simples in the form of atomie facts im- 
mediately apprehendable, and in general as equating knowledge with 
immediate experience. I think this to be unfortunate, because this 
theory of meaning seems to me to be an excellent instrument for the 
clarification of ideas, a function which it will lose if it is regarded as 
ancillary to a doctrine of ultimate simples. I would like, therefore, 
to rescue it from some of its misguided friends by indicating that 
acceptance of the theory does not commit one to atomism. 
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A proposition is significant when it conforms to the condition of 
being a proposition—of being either true or false. This statement 
is not without merit, for it calls attention to the fact that questions 
of significance and intelligibility are not divorced from questions of 
possible truth; and since questions of possible truth are determined 
by considerations of structure of subject-matter, it is the structure 
of subject-matter which is the ultimate ground of intelligibility. 
And I think it leads directly to the operational theory of meaning. 
But every proposition has systemic or logical meaning, so that its 
full meaning consists in all the propositions which it logically implies 
and which are required to define its terms. It will therefore repre- 
sent the determinate structure of processes which is more fully 
stated by the logically developed theory of which it is a part. Since 
the specification of the operations demanded by the operational 
theory requires the acceptance of both logic and a system of physics, 
the meaning of a proposition can not be identified with the appre- 
hension of an atomic fact. 

Some have claimed that the meaning of a proposition is to be 
obtained by translating it into others until only such words appear 
whose meaning may be directly apprehended in sense. And at- 
tempts have been made to reject as propositions all expressions, like 
scientific laws, which contain other than pure demonstrative terms. 
But no change of terminology can solve, though it may sidestep, 
serious problems. An examination of such alleged atomic proposi- 
tions shows they require verification in terms of controlled observa- 
tion, significant only against the background of theoretical assump- 
tions, and therefore inviting further verification. It is a naive view 
which holds that facts ean be grasped in sense to which discursive 
thought is irrelevant ; for it confuses selected data or means to knowl- 
edge, with the structure of a subject-matter or the object of knowl- 
edge. It equates knowledge with immediate experience because only 
the given is indubitable. But to quote Peirce, ‘‘direct experience is 
neither certain nor uncertain, because it affirms nothing—it just 1s. 
It involves no error, because it testifies to nothing but its own ap- 
pearance. For the same reason, it affords no certainty.’’ The doc- 
trine of crucial experiments is inadequate, it is well known, because 
it is the whole body of relevant theory which is brought to an experi- 
mental test, and not an isolated proposition. The theory of im- 
mediate knowledge, of the final and indubitable apprehension of 
atomic facts, is inadequate for the same reason. 

If, then, the truth of a proposition consists in its stating what 
is the ease, in its stating relations to hold between things when they 
do hold; if the meaning of a proposition consists in the possible con- 
ditions in which it would be true, and under which it would be 
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verified ; and if the verification of a proposition consists in a directed 
process of observation culminating in comparison; then truth, 
verifiability, and verification must be distinguished in every inquiry, 
even though they involve related questions. The truth of a proposi- 
tion may be identified with its verifications, actual and possible ; for 
if a proposition is true, it implies that subject-matter has a deter- 
minate structure which controls and determines the process of veri- 
fication. But then to identify the truth of a proposition with some 
one verification, is to confound a class of actual and possible proc- 
esses of diverse kinds, with one of its members. On the other hand, 
to identify meaning with verification is to confuse types of occur- 
rences, defined ultimately in terms of the structure of a certain 
subject-matter, with an illustration of it limited in space and time. 
If these distinctions are recognized, the operational theory need not 
sell its valuable birthright, for the mess of pottage of atomic proposi- 
tions and immediate knowledge. 


Vv 


I conclude with a review in terms of broader issues. 

In the first place, it is subject-matter which tests and is the final 
arbiter of every theory. But it is subject-matter in its entirety, 
and not immediately given qualities. It is subject-matter which 
suggests principles of interpretation, and is the occasion for our 
formulating them. Every proposition, true or false, is a symbolic 
representation of some phase of the substantial realm we call nature, 
and we may learn to discover representations adequate to our in- 
terests and purposes. In the order of existence, then, nature is prior 
to every set of principles we formulate, and every observation we 
make, in trying to understand what the intelligible structure of 
subject-matter is. 

But secondly, every experiment involves the use of principles 
which express, or are believed to express, structures more compre- 
hensive than those directly apprehended in any immediate experi- 
ence. It is such principles which are employed to interpret the 
content of present experience, and which give it intellectual or cog- 
nitive rank. In the order of the logical arrangement of our knowl- 
edge, principles or theories are prior to experiment and observation. 

And thirdly, while every experiment requires the use of prin- 
ciples of interpretation, the evidence for the truth of these prin- 
ciples comes ultimately through observation and experiment. But 
such further experiments once more require principles of interpre- 
tation, and this process is endless. In virtue of this method, science 
is a self-corrective process of attaining knowledge. It appeals to no 
special revelation or authority, whether of sense or intellect, whose 
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deliverances are indubitable. The propositions which science at any 
time certifies, are either confirmed in all possible experiments, or are 
modified in accordance with the best available evidence. There is 
thus a continual appeal from facts to principles, and from principles 
to facts. Scientific method is thus essentially circular, and those 
who find this obvious circle incompatible with the claim to have 
knowledge of nature, but who seek knowledge in terms of indubitable 
propositions, will find nothing in the method employed in the 
sciences to give them comfort. In the order of the development of 
our knowledge, therefore, theory and observation are of equal rank 
—there is no priority between them. For indeed ‘‘all instruction 
given or received by way of argument proceeds from pre-existing 
knowledge. ’’ 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





NEO-CLASSICISM, PLATONISM, AND ROMANTICISM 


TWO of the three methods of criticism ' I intend to describe and 

* illustrate, have classic loci in the Rhetoric and Poetics and in 
Longinus and Plato; the third, generally speaking, becomes im- 
portant in modern times. Whether these methods are alternative 
to one another, in that each covers the whole ground, or whether they 
rather supplement each other, by understanding in different aspects 
the work of art under consideration, I can not say; but in any case 
it is useful to distinguish them. For if they are alternative, then 
each is made clearer by contrast with the others; but if they are to 
be used together, then we are in the fortunate situation of having 
more than one approach to a work of art. What I should like to 
urge, however,—I mean with respect to the first two methods treated 
below—is that one is not subordinate to the other, an approximation 
or a special case of the other, but they are either alternative or to be 
used together. 

2. The first method is the familiar neo-classic one so-called of 
Dryden, Johnson, and Aristotle. It consists in exhaustively de- 
limiting the arts and the forms of each art by substantial definitions. 
And not only the form, but the parts of the form, and the relation 
of the form to the artist and to the audience. Then from these 
definitions, which will thus cover all matters of material, genre, and 
purpose, can be deduced the principles or necessary ‘‘rules’’ of the 
art-form (of course, they are not rules at all, but properties) ; and 
the whole texture is made still more rich by operating these on 

1 The rationale of this division was suggested by Professor Richard McKeon, 


of Columbia University; and this paper, such as it is, is but one example of 
his application of a similar device to the philosophy of science in general. 
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certain type-situations, and by exhaustion of all the known or 
plausible types. (It is such an operation of rules on the types of 
the Greek stage, with the consequent wealth of minute observations, 
that makes the Poetics so practical a treatise.) I think I can here 
make clear the difference between a true neo-classic critic like 
Dryden, and a pseudo-classie one like Horace or Boileau. For the 
pseudo-classie critic employs the definitions without a clear idea of 
their meaning and the rules without understanding their essential 
relationship to the definition of the form; they are mere rules-of- 
thumb, often mere crystallized conventions, like the rule of five acts. 
The result is that he can never justly extend them to new instances ; 
and when it comes to leaving his dogmatic bench and explaining 
himself, he can only say, Imitate Virgil, imitate even Correggio! 
This is why neo-classicism has been called arbitrary, pedantic, and 
stifling to creative originality. A Dryden, however, has none of 
this—or at least not to the same degree. In any case, the rules are 
an instrument rather for the critic than for the artist; they provide 
the critical ‘‘places of argument’’ (cf. Poetics, xxv). The artist is 
concerned with the developing life of the work and, formally speak- 
ing, he should be surprised that it finally obeys the rules of a tragedy 
or comedy. The organon of the critic, on the other hand, is prior to 
any esthetic experience—again formally speaking, of course. 

3. But this is not all there is to this method, nor perhaps the 
most important part, for there still remains the application of the 
definitions and body of rules to the particular instance, for criticism 
deals with the particular (it is a practical science). A tragedy is 
not about the rules of tragedy, but about Phédre. The great critical 
disaster occurs when there are excellent rules and an excellent work 
of art, but the application of the rules is incorrect and the work is 
misjudged as failing in what it never ‘‘intended to do’’ (that is, it 
falls under a class which does not correspond with its essence). For 
although the rules themselves are certain, their application is always 
only probable. And it is here, I believe, that this method of criti- 
cism is least strong; it loses in applicability what it achieves in 
elegance. For of artistic objects more than anything else, even than 
moral actions, it can be said that every species has only one member 
(like God and the angels) or, conversely, that every great master- 
piece is the discovery of a new class, with a ‘‘special pleasure.’’ To 
perceive this in practice requires casuistry, tact, adaptability. Per- 
haps it is the possession of these that results in the attribution to the 
great neo-classie critics of the quality of ‘‘common sense’’: that is 
to say, they understand the nature and possible limitations of their 
instrument. Yet I wonder whether all this is not a fatal objection 
to the employment of this method as a practical criticism of con- 
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temporary performance. It results in one of the three great critical 
vices : narrowness. 

4. The measurement of value, in this kind, is the degree to which 
a particular work in its individual way fulfills the possibilities of its 
form, and this is of course susceptible to more or less, as Euripides 
is said to be more pathetic than Sophocles. 

5. Now I want to present this method more clearly by giving ex- 
amples, first from Aristotle, then from others. 

Here is a famous line of argument in the Poetics: if poetry is 
imitation and if the objects of imitation are men in action, since 
men are either of a higher or a lower type (for moral character an- 
swers mainly to these divisions), it follows that we must represent 
them either as better than in real life, or as worse, or as they are. 
As to the first, epic poetry agrees with tragedy as an imitation of 
the higher type; but they differ, for instance, in that epic is nar- 
rative in form, whereas tragedy imitates by action. But if by 
action, it necessarily follows that spectacular equipment will be part 
of a tragedy. And further, action supposes personal agents, who 
necessarily possess certain distinctive qualities both of character and 
thought, for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves; they 
are the two natural causes from which actions spring. And if the 
imitation is of an action (as well as by action) the most important 
element is the plot. And if the action is to be complete, the plot 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end, each of which can be 
defined. . . . But the distinguishing feature of tragedy is this: that 
it is to be the imitation not of every type of serious dramatic action, 
but of such as through pity and fear effect the purgation of these 
and similar emotions. And hereon at once depend many important 
characteristics of the plot, as that it must include peripateia or 
reversal, as well as surprise, and recognition, and the scene of suf- 
fering. But the reversal is either of the high brought low or of the 
low brought high, and these either of a virtuous man or of a vicious 
man, or of one between these two extremes, whence we come to the 
tragic frailty. 

In this way we have illustrated definitions of the form, and of the 
relation to the audience, and deductions, and definitions of the parts. 

In prosody and music, the imitation is obviously of some standard 
of harmony among longs and shorts, accented and unaccented syl- 
lables, and so forth. The following excerpt from Johnson on 
Milton ? is an egregious example both of good method and horrible 
misapplication. And his difficulty seems to be what we should ex- 
pect: that the art-form he is describing is one thing, the strict 
pentameter line, whereas Milton’s unit of prosody was not the line at 


2 The Rambler, 86-90. 
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all, but a period, or paragraph of several lines. ‘‘As harmony is 
the end of poetical measures, no part of a verse ought to be so sepa- 
rated from the rest as still not to remain more harmonious than 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, that it is part of a 
verse. This rule in the old hexameter might be easily observed, but 
in English will very frequently be in danger of violation; for the 
order and regularity of accents can not well be perceived in a suc- 
cession of fewer than three syllables, which will confine the English 
poet to only five pauses’’—after the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh—‘‘it being supposed that when he connects one line with 
another, he should never make a full pause at less distance than that 
of three syllables from the beginning or end of a verse. . . . Thus, 
when a single syllable is cut off from the rest, it must either be 
united to the line with which the sense connects it, or be sounded 
alone. If it be united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; if 
disjoined, it must stand alone, and with regard to music be super- 
fluous ; for there is no harmony in a single sound, because it has no 
proportion to another. (And so with two syllables.) ... When 
the pause falls upon the third or the seventh, the harmony is better 
preserved ; but as these are weak syllables, the period leaves the ear 
unsatisfied.’’ (Cf. Rhet., III, viii, 6; Demetrios, On Style, II, 41.) 
‘“‘The noblest and most majestic pauses which our versification ad- 
mits are upon the fourth and sixth syllables, which are both strongly 
sounded in a pure and regular verse, and at either of which the line 
is so divided that both members participate of harmony. .. .’’ And 
he prefers, rightly, the sixth. But the criticisms that he makes of 
Milton by these excellent principles are often real howlers. 

On the other side, as an instance of the casuistry and tact that is 
so essential to this method, one could not do better than to cite the 
following two loci from Dryden: the first from the dedication of his 
Aineid: ‘*‘T have shunned the cesura as much as possibly I could’’ 
(remember that he is using as his unit the line, or half-couplet), 
‘for where that is used, it gives a roughness to the verse of which 
we have little need in a language which is already overstocked with 
consonants. Such is not the Latin where Virgil judged the vowels 
to have somewhat of an overbalance, and therefore tempers their 
sweetness with cesuras. Such difference there is in tongues that 
the same figure which roughens one, gives majesty to another; and 
that was it which Virgil studies in his verses. Ovid uses it but 
rarely and hence it is that his versification can not so properly be 
called sweet, as luscious. The Italians are forced upon it once or 
twice in every line, because they have a redundancy of vowels in 
their language.’’ The other example is from the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy and it is on Ben Jonson: ‘‘If there were a fault in his lan- 
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guage, it was that he weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his 
comedies especially ; perhaps, too, he did a little too much Romanize 
our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them: wherein, though he learnedly followed their 
language, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours.’’ 

Many other examples might be given, but the method is suf- 
ficiently clear. (For the use of this method in determining pro- 
priety of subject-matter, see e.g., De Vulgari Eloquentia, II, 1-3; of 
Style, see Rhetorica, III, 1-12, or Demetrios in toto; of grammar, 
see James Harris’ Hermes, or the Grammatica Speculativa of 
Thomas of Erfurt;* of the use of different materials, Reynolds, 
Discourse X.) 


6. Now the other two methods of criticism of which I want to 
speak, are not so much opposed to this kind, as from a different 
system of ideas. They do not ask the same questions; they consider 
the neo-classic organon of categories and rules not false, but ir- 
relevant to the problem. For the problem, as they grasp it, is not 
to find how an individual work of art belongs to a special class, 
obeys its rules, and gives us its ‘‘special pleasure’’ (as there is a 
special pleasure of tragedy, of epic, of music, and so forth)—but to 
point out how in any work of art at all, in any arrangement of ele- 
ments, a certain quality shines forth, a quality that to a degree per- 
vades all things, if only the proper aspect be found. Now this 
quality may either be defined to begin with, or it may remain un- 
defined and be ‘‘recognized’’ in one embodiment after another. If 
defined, we have what I shall call Romanticism, and this will be 
briefly discussed at the end; but if undefined, we have what may 
justly be called Platonism, and this I intend to take up now. 

7. In this kind, classification of the arts is irrelevant, for the 
undefined quality cuts across all the classes; it may appear in a 
‘*confusion of arts,’’ neo-classically speaking.* Indeed, in a sense, 
there are really no individual works of art—surely no work of art 
stands with a unique name on its face—but only individual oceca- 
sions that discover the quality, now here, now there. The sense of 
any arrangement will depend on the context in which it is con- 
sidered, but there is always an indefinite number of possible contexts 
or, to put it another way, of analogies that can be drawn. The 
problem of the Platonic criticism is to clarify the work of art by 
seeing what is (that is, can be) involved in it, and to point un- 
ambiguously to the respect or context in which its quality is to be 
‘“recognized.’’ 

There are here two steps of criticism: the clarification or analysis 

3 Pub. as of Duns Scotus, Op. Omnia, Wadding, Tom. 1. 


4As Horace: Versibus exponi Tragicis res comica non vult (Ars Poet., 
89) and the long tradition of ‘‘seven arts.’’ 
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of elements and contexts; and the judgment, or recognition of a 
‘‘pattern.’’ I want to take these in turn. 

8. As to the clarification: it is by discovering contexts in which 
the ‘‘pattern’’ may shine forth, and this is accomplished by dialectic, 
or the finding of identity and difference. As follows: a performance 
of Hamlet may be regarded first as a dance or asong. Or it may be 
considered as a marvelously expanded description of an Cédipus- 
complex. Or it may be a tragedy, with major defects. Or it may 
be a perfect novel. Or, as Joyce makes it, an autobiography, in 
which case we have transcended the work itself to find a new pattern 
in Shakespeare’s relation to Hamlet. Or it may be regarded, not 
as independent, but as a part of Shakespeare’s entire output, which 
is the real work of art, and this is the light in which it is now be- 
coming proper to regard the plays. Or we may find a political 
context, or an historical one; or like Nietzsche a moral one; and there 
are many others. Out of the ‘‘Infinite Receptacle’’ is it all drawn! 
It need hardly be said that the Aneid, the Commedia, the Iliad, the 
Mass, the Song of Songs, have all been treated in this way. 

On many of the interpretative levels, as Scott Buchanan would 
point out, there is a common ratio (say, the plot-order) and this, I 
suppose, could be called the ‘‘object itself,’’ merely brought into 
prominence by dialectic. But this is not the poetic object 
(Buchanan is wrong if he thinks so), for the esthetic meaning, the 
actual ‘‘pattern,’’ comes always in a particular interpretation, with 
its terms and their relations commented by that interpretation, 
concretely—though perhaps always shifting. It is to this shifting, 
no doubt, that we refer when we say that a masterpiece has new 
beauties each time that we return to it. (This is true of anything, 
however, as any dream or oracle can, by being sufficiently inter- 
preted, account for, or ‘‘reflect,’’ the whole world.) 

9. A second characteristic of this kind of critical discovery, is 
that it roams everywhere in search of the elements of art. Nothing, 
man-made or in nature, is prima facie unesthetic. Anything that 
ean be arranged can be beautiful. 

Contrary to this is the idea of seven arts and the corresponding 
neo-classic dogma of purity of genre. ‘‘But if,’’ wrote Plato, 
‘beauty of form in general is his pursuit, how foolish would one be 
not to recognize that the beauty in every form is one and the same!”’ 
But by this, there ceases to be a special pleasure; and the seven arts 
become seventy-seven. All the senses, all the faculties can be 
formally appealed to—in the way of finding elements for a ‘‘pat- 
tern.’’ There are ‘‘olfactory harmoniums’’ and the propositions in 
the First Book of Euclid can be artistically rearranged. When the 
so-called abstract arts—that is, the arts of simple line, color, and 
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volume—appeared at the end of the nineteenth century, an instru- 
ment of criticism was at once ready for them, namely, the same in- 
strument that had been used for everything else—without an em- 
barrassing interregnum until a new canon could be neo-classically 
deduced. Music, again, is not restricted to rhythm and tone; timbre 
is as essential a part of it as either (since nothing is ‘‘essential’’), 
and several modern composers seem to restrict themselves completely 
to this department. Even opera is permissible, since there is no 
essential reason why certain notes should not be combined with a 
sword and a tenor to make a pattern. Some senses, and material 
things generally, are too gross to combine in refined patterns; but 
therefore the intellectual faculties are more and more called on. 
The evocation of memories is a great art (so that certain modern 
poets write their verses completely by quotation from ancient master- 
pieces) ; all the sciences must be regarded as objects of art; the 
Monadology of Leibniz is compared to the Iliad; and the greatest 
art of all is, of course, rational theology. 

As an actual specimen of this kind of criticism—that goes from 
context to context—let me cite the following: ‘‘In studying the 
history of architecture, particularly of buildings that are in ruins, 
or no longer in use, that are rather monuments than buildings, we 
are really studying the history of a kind of abstract sculpture. The 
art consists in the arranging of stones according to a pattern. The 
plan, we investigate rather for its proportions than as an element 
in an activity. But for a modern building, in use, the same criteria 
are not adequate, for it is a different art. The comings and goings 
of people in the corridors and their lounging in the rooms, is an 
integral part of the work of art, and the plan must be judged in its 
relation to this whole. Thus, rather than sculpture, architecture 
becomes a kind of Choreography. . . . It has been said that Notre 
Dame of Paris is cold and gloomy; but as soon as an organ sounds, 
however faintly, through it, it becomes a church.’’® 

The object throughout is to pursue a certain quality, of pattern, 
through many contexts and many materials. Wherever it shines 
forth, there is a judgment of value. But resulting from this, since 
the judgment is always uttered in the terms of a specific context, 
there is the most heterogeneous employment of adjectives; a work is 
judged according to categories that to a neo-classic critic seem com- 
pletely at random. Thus, Haydn is preferred to Mozart as being 
more ‘‘sober,’’ that is to say, ‘‘more like Giotto.’’ And a piece of 
marble may be called ‘‘well-composed, sublime, scholarly, and char- 
itable.’’ But what is obviously meant is that in each of a number 
of departments, the work is beautiful. And this can be summed up 


5‘¢A Note on the Materials of Architecture,’’ Trend, April, 1933. 
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by saying: There are no accidents because there is no substantial 
definition. 

10. Now as to judgment, which is the second part of criticism, 
the problem is this: just what are these ‘‘patterns’’ whose contexts 
are so ubiquitous and are such as have been listed? or it is this: how 
is one to recognize that certain materials put together, constitute a 
formal whole? Now this pattern or construction is to be in terms 
of what is beautiful, and if it is true, as Plato wrote, that the beauty 
in every form is one and the same,® then either the beauty or the 
form can not depend on the definition, for different species of things 
have different definitions (and if the beauty depends on, or is identi- 
cal with, the form, then neither depends on the definition). Note 
that in the neo-classic poetics, the value of a work did not depend on 
its beauty, whatever that might mean, but on the fulfillment of its 
purpose; but here, what I am trying to urge, is that the beauty 
determines the pattern, it selects and evaluates it. That is, in one 
ease the definition is a criterion of value; in the other, the value is 
a criterion of ‘‘definition’’ (properly, ‘‘individuation’’). 

Another way of saying it is, that the beauty of God alone, like 
His being, depends on His nature; the beauty of things is an 
analogue or sign of that beauty, it does not depend on their natures. 
It is rather a free emanation of Him. 

Obviously, however, to formularize a criticism of this sort—to 
write a poetics, that is—one would need to have some philosophical 
Idea of the beautiful, an Idea which could be adequately known only 
through a completed metaphysics. This is precisely what, as 
Platonists, we do not have. Instead, there is a notion in the mind 
of the critic prior to the examination of any work, and when, after 
study of an object (for the pattern, I repeat, will always be in terms 
of a concrete object, so that to see if the First Book of Euclid is 
beautiful, one must understand geometry) ,—if suddenly the magical 
idea appears in the object, then, in the Platonic phrase, it is recog- 
nized; and if the critic is a pious Platonist, he does not linger, but 
goes on to something else, his mind strengthened. The plot is 
familiar, but difficult to follow: To search out a general idea, the 
young man goes to individuals, but since beauty is everywhere the 
same, he can not see the individual instances unless he has a gen- 
eral idea. 

11. What is implied then, it seems, as a prior step in the Platonic 

6It of course makes no difference to the argument whether there is one 
undefined quality of beauty or several, whether one entertains a monistic or a 
pluralistic Idea of the Beautiful—in the Phedrus Plato names twelve Olympian 
deities, each of whom has charge of a different department of Love. Neverthe- 


less, there are excellent dialectical grounds, known to all Bradleyans, for holding 
that once one starts on this Platonic slope, he can not stop short of the One. 
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criticism, is a process of initiation or gnosis; and we now proceed to 
this. Like any propedeutic, the initiation is by authority, for the 
purpose is not to make the beginner philosophic, but to strengthen 
the sinews of his mind. But viewed more narrowly, this initiatory 
or inarticulate criticism, might be considered a separate method in 
its own right, similar to the dialectical method, but without the 
dialectic, in place of which are employed all the devices of inarticu- 
lateness, as pointing, or enumeration, or comparison and contrast, or 
the ‘‘touchstone.’’ (All of these are nothing but a crude, non- 
verbal substitute for the analogies of proper dialectic, if to speak of 
non-verbal dialectic were not an oxymoron.) But before going on 
to describe them, I should like to introduce a paragraph of more 
general import. 

12. It is notable that whenever Platonic critics cease to regard as 
perfectly indeterminate their general Idea of the beautiful, and begin 
tentatively to describe, if not actually define it, they are prone to fall 
into a psychological theory of art. The quality of formality 
becomes the object of creative imagination (Coleridge), or of the 
subconscious (André Breton), or of empathy (Lipps), or of the 
marriage of sensation and memory (Proust), or of pleasure (Santa- 
yana), or of excitement (Wordsworth), or of high seriousness 
(Matthew Arnold). Their joy of ‘‘recognition’’ in discovering the 
beauty of a work before them, is ‘‘as if they themselves had produced 
what they hear’’ (Longinus, vii, 2). For there seems to be no 
reason in the elements themselves, nothing in the nature of their 
terms, that would account for the magic quality suddenly possessed 
by their unity. The most heterogeneous parts are ‘‘fused,’’ as 
Coleridge would say, into a whole. Therefore the process is at- 
tributed to the mind itself. But this does not mean that it is emo- 
tional (ef. Longinus: ‘‘Many sublime passages are quite apart from 
emotion’’—viii, 2); nor that it is ‘‘merely’’ personal, for this 
‘‘mind’’ has generally a transcendental reference—as the creative 
imagination comes from God, the subconscious is hardly a personal 
entity, and Matthew Arnold’s high seriousness is relative to an 
anomalously located humane culture. But the great difference be- 
tween this ‘‘fusion’’ and the necessity that Aristotle spoke of when 
he said that poetry was more philosophical than history, can well be 
shown by the statement of Wordsworth about Goethe’ that ‘‘his 
poetry is not mevitable enough—for there was not a line of it but 
that Goethe knew how it came there.’’ This sums it up very well. 

13. Matthew Arnold has so admirably described the procedure 
of comparison that it is a waste of time not to cite the passage, long 
as it is; it is from the essay on ‘‘The Study of Poetry.’’* ‘‘Indeed, 


7 Cited by Arnold in his essay on ‘‘Wordsworth’’ (Zssays in Criticism). 
8 One of the Essays in Criticism (1st and 2nd series complete, no. 11). 
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there can be no more useful help,’’ he writes, ‘‘for discovering 
what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can 
therefore do most good’’ (note this Platonic-Augustinian char- 
acteristic: that beauty is to exert a moral force) ‘‘than to have 
always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great masters, 
and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. Of course 
we do not require this other poetry to resemble them; it may 
be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact we shall find them, 
when we have lodged them well in our minds, as an infallible 
touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high poetic 
quality, and also the degree of this quality, in all other poetry 
which we may place beside them. Short passages, even single 
lines, will serve our turn quite sufficiently. ...’’ He then cites nine 
or ten such passages, out of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are 
enough of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about 
poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to 
a real estimate. 

‘‘The specimens I have quoted differ widely from each other,”’’ 
he continues, ‘‘but they have in common this: the possession of the 
very highest poetic quality’’ (yet some are epic, some dramatic, 
some purely descriptive). ‘‘If we are thoroughly penetrated by 
their power, we shall find that we have acquired a sense enabling us, 
whatever poetry may be laid before us, to feel the degree in which 
a high poetical quality is present or wanting there. Critics give 
themselves great labor to draw out what in the abstract constitutes 
the characters of a high quality of poetry. It is much better simply 
to have recourse to concrete examples ;—to take specimens of the 
high, the very highest quality, and to say: The qualities of a high 
quality of poetry are what is expressed there. They are far better 
recognized by being felt in the verse of a master than by being 
perused in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless, if we are urgently 
pressed to give some critical account of them, we may safely perhaps 
venture on laying down, not indeed how and why the characters 
arise, but where and in what they arise.’’ (These are, of course, 
the contexts, and he seems about to embark on the sea of analogies, 
but does not get far.) ‘‘They are in the matter and substance of the 
poetry, and they are in its manner and style. Both of them, the 
substance and the matter on the one hand, the style and the manner 
on the other, have a mark, an accent, of high beauty, worth, and 
power. But if we are asked to define this mark and accent, in the 
abstract, our answer must be: No, for we should thereby be darken- 
ing the question, not clearing it. The mark and accent are as given 
by the substance and matter of that poetry, by the style and manner 
of that poetry, and of all other poetry which is akin to it in quality.’’ 
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Longinus says (xiv, 1-2) : ‘‘We too, when we are working at some 
passage that demands sublimity of thought and expression, should 
do well to form in our hearts the question, ‘How perchance would 
Homer have said this, how would Plato or Demosthenes have made 
it sublime, or Thucydides in his history?’ Emulation will bring 
these great characters before our eyes, and like pillars of fire they 
will lead our thoughts to the ideal standards of perfection. Still 
more will this be so if we give our minds the further hint. ‘How 
would Homer or Demosthenes, had either been present, have listened 
to this passage of mine? How would it have affected them?’ ’’ 
(Note the characteristic identification of critic and creator, quite 
absent from the neo-classic tradition—on the good grounds that a 
critic should be a scientist, not a disappointed poet. But in a 
‘‘psychological’’ criticism the doctrine is fundamental, for, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘‘without the exertion of a cooperating power in 
the mind of the reader, there can be no adequate sympathy.’’ And 
the upshot of it is the dogma that only artists are fit to judge.) 

14. The purest expression of the kind, both as propedeutice and 
recognition, is by Plato himself. But Plato is no eritic, for he at 
once rises above the individual embodiments and despises them, 
whereas it is just here that the critic must pause and linger. In this 
way, understanding it more clearly than anybody, Plato negates the 
whole enterprise. ‘‘He who would proceed aright in this matter’’ 
(the Symposium toward the end) ‘‘should begin in youth to visit 
beautiful forms; and first, if he is guided by his instructor aright, 
to love one such form only’’ (observe the touchstone) ‘‘and out of 
that he should create fair thoughts; and he will of himself perceive 
that the beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of another; and 
then, if beauty of form in general is his pursuit, how foolish would 
he be not to recognize that the beauty in every form is one and the 
same! And when he perceives this, he will abate his violent love 
of the one, which he will despise and deem a small thing, and will 
become a lover of all beautiful forms.’’ Or again (the Phedrus 
after the middle) : ‘‘Every one chooses his love from the ranks of 
beauty according to his character, and this he makes his god and 
fashions and adorns. ... And lovers have the less difficulty in 
finding the nature of their own god in themselves, because they have 
been compelled to gaze intently on him [in Heaven]; their recol- 
lection clings to him and they become possessed of him and receive 
from him their character, so far as man can participate in God.”’ 

15. By now it is sufficiently clear what Platonic criticism con- 
sists in, both as dialectic and propedeutic, and as recognition. And 
the difference of both of these from neo-classicism is clear. Briefly, 
the neo-classic method asks, ‘‘What is the way of being good as a 
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tragedy, or an epic, or as music?’’ as if these virtues were different. 
The other method asks rather, ‘‘ Where does the beautiful manifest 
itself in a tragedy, epic, or in music?’’ as if one quality were 
identically embodied in different individuals. The contrast is not 
between looking for differences and looking for identity, since either 
method looks for both ; but between finding the art and the standard 
of judgment by exhaustive abstraction (in a number of art-forms), 
and finding it by concretion (as a concrete universal). 

I should like to urge the alternativeness of these methods; I mean 
that one is not subordinate to, nor in any way connected with, the 
other. For obviously this: the critic must come to a work of art, 
at one time, either with an organon, such as the neo-classic one, or 
without one; there is no middle ground. 

16. Before leaving Platonism, however, I should like to touch on 
one more point that seems interesting, and it is this: how is 
Platonism to be anything other than personal opinion? how, that 
is, is it to be saved from impressionism? First of all, of course, by 
dialectic, by which we make sure what we are talking about (and 
once this is sure, experience or impressionism 7s an infallible judge). 
But besides this, apparently in two ways, of which the first, un- 
fortunately, is a confusion. It is the great pseudo-classie doctrine 
of good sense, le bon sens. The artist, and the critic after him, are 
to be restrained by some rule of reason; they are not to fly off com- 
pletely into the luminous void, ‘‘for,’’ as Longinus says (ii, 3), 
‘genius needs the curb as often as the spur. .. . The greatest of 
blessings is [Nature], but next comes [Art or] good judgment, which 
is indeed quite as important, since the lack of it often completely 
eancels the advantage of the former.’’ But observe what this 
means: the actual sublime, the life and worth of the work, comes 
wholly from nature or genius; the function of art is a strictly nega- 
tive one, it is to prevent the inspired passage from being swamped 
in verbiage; it is, as Gautier says, to give the Muse a narrow buskin 
that she may walk straighter. But this is precisely what the true 
neo-classic does not mean by rules; for his rules are not a condition 
for the success of the work of art, but are the very properties of the 
art; their embodiment is what the criticism judges, not something 
else superior to them, that they ‘‘protect.’’ In this way, however, 
confused critics (I do not mean Longinus, of course) imagine that 
they are introducing system or ‘‘classicism,’’ as it is called, into 
their platonizing judgment. This is perhaps the most common error 
in contemporary criticism. 

17. But the other, and a true, means of avoiding impressionism, 
is humility, discipline. ‘‘The judgment of literature is the after- 
growth of much endeavor’’ (Longinus, vi, 1). This is the mean- 
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ing of the constant deference to ancient models, and is the re- b 
strictive (as against the educative) phase of the whole method of t 
comparison. The object is to subdue one’s own opinion, and let the e 


inner light shine clear. The truth is in agreement, not difference, 
‘*for when men who differ in their habits, their lives, their tastes, 
their ages, their dates, all agree together in holding one and the same 
view about the same writings, then the unanimous verdict, as it were, 
makes our faith in the admired passage, strong and indisputable’’ 
(Longinus, vii, 4). This is the orthodox and traditional church. 
Conversely, the mortal sin of a Platonic critic is self-assurance, 
pride, lazy scholarship. In a series of remarkable Augustinian 
passages, Longinus, Plato, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, inveigh 
against conceit as the source of critical error. It is the love of 
money and the resulting ‘‘Swagger, Luxury, and Conceit,’’ cries : 
Longinus (xliv, 1-12), that prevents his age from perceiving the 
sublime, and critics can not judge any more because self-interest 
dictates the verdict. It is conceit that has ruined criticism, says 
Wordsworth (in the Essay Supplementary to the Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads), for the ordinary mind fancies that by mere pas- 
sive taste it can appreciate the pathetic and sublime; but there 
requires a corresponding energy and genius in the critic. (That is, 
the gift of creative grace.) There are two great fallacies, holds 
Matthew Arnold (The Study of Poetry), that obscure the best esti- 
mate of poetry; these are the historical estimate and the personal 
estimate. In a sense these are one fallacy, for the historian’s over- 
estimate of a work comes from looking at its quite irrelevant im- 
portance in the life of a culture or country; the personal estimate 
is blinded by the irrelevancies of autobiography. That is, just as 
the danger in neo-classicism is Pharisaism, here it is a complacent 
democracy; and as the mortal sin there is narrowness, here it is 
facile judgment. 
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18. We come now to the third kind. In the neo-classie criticism, 
we at once hasten on to division and to the infime species, with which 
the critic, as such, is practically concerned. In the platonizing 
method, on the other hand, we keep reverting to a general concept, 
the Idea of the beautiful, which is the object and subject of all 
practical criticism and to which the possibility of all formal division 
is sacrificed (and therefore any determination or definition of itself). 
Now romantic criticism pretends to be at the same time general and 
determinate, and this by finding some single general characteristic, 
such as ‘‘nature,’’ or pleasure, or dynamic symmetry, or social- 
expression, that will, for critical purposes, form the substance of 
all art, but will, at the same time, be definable. I intend to be very 
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brief in giving examples of this enterprise; I need not point out 
that it has been the field of operation of a thousand ‘‘systems of 
esthetics’’ now abandoned, like all ancient vehicles. 

19. What is done, platonically considered, is to stop at one 
analogy of dialectic and to make this the subject of the whole criti- 
eal science, by giving it a substantial definition. But then, obviously 
a procedure can be instituted similar to the neo-classic method of 
rules, for everything can be deduced and dogmatically judged in 
terms of this definition. Ruskin, thus, explains all beauty in terms 
of ‘‘nature’’— by which he means mainly sunsets and trees. ‘‘ What 
Nature does generally is sure to be more or less beautiful ; what she 
does rarely will either be very beautiful, or absolutely ugly .. . 
[beautiful] if the rare occurrence is the result of the complete ful- 
fillment of a natural law; ugly, if of the violation of a natural law.’’ ® 
Accordingly, it is advisable for architects to design windows ap- 
proximately in the shape of the leaves of ash-trees; whereas the use 
of too much steel or cast-iron in a building is very bad. In judging 
the work of a painter, it is relevant to consider whether or not he had 
good eyesight. It is also good to know if the canvas was painted on 
the spot or from memory, and what the artist’s memory was like. 
Since all beauty is in nature, it is a great abomination to paint 
‘‘houquets in Chinese vases’’; and ‘‘it was not by the study of 
Raphael that Landseer attained his eminent success, but by a healthy 
love of Seotch terriers.’’? The great technical virtue is precision; 
the great moral virtue is honesty. But obviously no important 
progress can be expected in the arts until society returns economi- 
cally to a state of nature (that is, the medieval guild system). 

As one other instance, let me offer the social method, as culled 
from Trotzky’s Literature and Revolution: ?° Marxist criticism asks 
‘to what order of feelings does a given artistic work correspond 

. . .? what were the social conditions of these thoughts and feel- 
ings? what place do they occupy in the historical development of a 
society and of a class? and . . . what literary heritage has entered 
into the elaboration of the new forms?’’ Here the questions the 
critic may ask are of this sort: is the work October or not October? 
‘‘where is there . . . revolution, struggle, dynamics, a striving to- 
wards the new?’’ what was the artist’s class-career? who paid his 

9From Architecture and Painting. The examples in this paragraph are 
taken entirely from this and the little work, Pre-Raphaelitism, and then only 
here and there at random; but there are dozens of similar places—as every 
reader of Ruskin knows. 

10 This very bad book (it seems to me) by a very great writer is extremely 
difficult to plumb. On page after page Trotzky seems to insist that his social- 
method will not give a judgment of value; but then, writer after writer, and what 


is more, critic after critic, is dismissed with contempt as being socially reac- 
tionary. 
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way? was he peasant or worker? (Imagism, e.g., is a peasant es- 
thetics.) How many copies did the work sell? was it effective? was 
the artist still in his formative period in October, or was he too old 
to learn? does the work ‘‘mirror’’ the contemporary scene? 

20. By varying the ‘‘single definable characteristic,’’ the reader 
may develop an indefinite number of systems. But it is clear what 
is being done: all works will be interpreted in context after context, 
as if by the dialectical method; but in place of each context fur- 
nishing an analogy in which the one Idea may appear, the context 
is in each case elevated to the level of architectonic science of works 
of art. But thus there is a confusion of essence with accidents: the 
essence of the context with the accident of its embodying the Idea, 
and the Idea with the random embodiments it chances to have (ef. 
paragraph 10). 

Another method of objecting: for some purposes, obviously, 
Ruskin’s and Trotzky’s questions may indeed be asked, and natural 
history and social history be made the architectonic sciences for 
works of art, as, for example, in judging a biological-diagram, or in 
estimating the social-level of certain Maori tribes. But if, then, 
the answers to such questions are considered sufficient to a judgment 
of formal excellence, there is the gravest danger of error. I mean 
the danger of irrelevancy ; and I should like to class this, with nar- 
rowness and facile judgment, as the third major critical vice. This 
danger would be obviated indeed, if it could be consistently main- 
tained that there are no artistic objects, but only objects of natural 
history, or social history, or psychology, or ethics, or mathematics, 
as the case may be, in which event, of course, there could be no 
science of criticism as such. But once a special class of objects is 
set aside for a special inquiry, this division must evidently be made 
in terms of substantial differentia, and thus be the subject of an 
autonomous science (however tiny a part it be of the great world’s 
economy ). 

21. At this stage a curious thing occurs. Either—and this is the 
ease with Ruskin, or with Matthew Arnold’s particularly vague 
ethical notion of high seriousness—the ‘‘single definable character- 
istic’’ is so stretched, so ‘‘interpreted,’’ and so analogized, that it 
becomes fiatly indeterminate after all, and subject not to definition, 
but to recognition ; so that only the prepared mind can tell whether 
a work is ‘‘natural,’’ or ‘‘highly serious,’’ or ‘‘pleasant.’’ 

Or—as seems more the way of Trotzky, who has a classificatory 
disposition (Lenin called it ‘‘administrative’’)—the ‘‘single defin- 
able characteristic’’ is considered too vague and non-applicable, and 
is strengthened and complicated by operating it on various type- 
situations. How would the class struggle be best expressed in the 
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cinema? what are the proper rules for versification? or, what is the 
pleasure we get from a cameo? what is the special pleasure of a 
tragedy ? 

But then for practical criticism we again have, on the one hand, 
a pure Platonism, on the other, a neo-classie organon—plus, in either 
ease, 2 nominal entity on the title-page, until some doughty wielder 
of Occam’s razor lops this off, and we are back where we began. 


PauL GOODMAN. 
New York Clry. 
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Experience and Its Modes. MicHAEL OaKEsHOTT. Cambridge: The 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. 
viii + 359 pp. $5.50. 

The general point of view of this book and its basic concepts are 
those of absolute idealism. The author professes to have learned 
most from Hegel and F. H. Bradley; and he pays his respects to 
various living absolute idealists. The starting-point of the book is 
a conception of experience as the concrete whole that analysis may 
divide into experiencing and what is experienced, though experienc- 
ing and what is experienced are, taken separately, meaningless ab- 
stractions. Then follows the usual treatment of various philosophi- 
eal ideas—of sensation and perception as modes of judgment, of 
truth as that condition of the world of experience in which the world 
is satisfactory to itself, of reality as what is satisfactory in experi- 
ence and hence a coherent and single system, of facts as the product 
of judgment and hence not given to but achieved in experience. 

All this, though written in delightful style and with both humor 
and earnestness, is trite. It has already, in the opinion of many 
philosophers, been quite sufficiently refuted. But there is much 
more to the book than this frame-work taken over from the traditions 
of absolute idealism. The book contains three long chapters on three 
important modes of experience—history, science, and practice. And 
whether or not the reader cares for the constant insistence that these 
modes are ‘‘abstractions’’ that must be overcome before gaining any 
ultimate validity, yet he will find many sagacious and penetrating 
comments on the ideas now current about the nature of history, 
science, and practice. The chapter on history is particularly good; 
it betrays a wide knowledge of the great writers of and about history, 
such as Thucydides, Bury, Stubbs, Gibbon. The chapter on science 
is perhaps less convincing; it reads as if it were based on a study 
of books about scientific method rather than a direct familiarity with 
scientific operations. The chapter on practice has still less of value 
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because it returns more frequently to repetition of the customary 
remarks of absolute idealists. Practice, we are told, proceeds as if 
what is and what ought to be were two different things, and hence 
takes an ‘‘abstract’’ point of view. It is doubtless unfair, from the 
point of view of our author, to urge that his remarks bear more on 
the writing of history and the logic of scientific method than on the 
course of events historians discuss and the nature scientists investi- 
gate; for our author begins by denying the validity of these distine- 
tions. Yet the fact remains that much in his book warrants this 
criticism; and this fact might mean that his denial of validity to 
these distinctions was not altogether sound. The final pages of the 
book are an interesting commentary on the chapter on practice. 
These pages define philosophy as ‘‘the attempt to realize the char- 
acter of experience absolutely’’; but they also urge that the enter- 
prise of philosophy is incompatible with effective living. ‘‘Phi- 
losophy is not the enhancement of life, it is the denial of life.”’ 
There seem to be difficulties here. At least it is significant that the 
book that maintains these theses barely mentions, and then only in 
passing, the great metaphysician who regarded the philosophic life 
as the most excellent life. 
2. te 


Das Experiment und die Metaphysik. Epaar Winp. (Beitriige 
zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 3.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1934. Pp. xii+ 120. M. 7. 

Dr. Wind, who for a time taught in this country, presented the 
central idea of this book before the Sixth International Congress at 
Harvard. He is concerned with the circle implicit in scientific 
method: physical laws can be formulated and tested only in terms 
of instruments, while these latter are in turn subject to the laws 
which must be known if experiments are to be effectively controlled. 
He argues ably, though making occasional slips, that this circle can 
not be avoided, but that it is not a vicious one if scientific method is 
self-corrective. He criticizes effectively Poincaré’s ‘‘conventional- 
ism’’: for every methodological hypothesis implicitly makes asser- 
tions about the physical realization of postulates, and it is the fune- 
tion of experiment to determine whether its instruments do in fact 
‘fembody’’ them. 

It is Dr. Wind’s larger aim to show that metaphysical questions 
(those dealing with totalities) can be settled experimentally. For 
anyone reared in Kantian traditions this is revolutionary. More 
than half the book is therefore devoted to showing that Kant’s 
antinomies can be settled scientifically. Dr. Wind argues that Kant’s 
rejection of the possibility of metaphysics is based on his failure to 
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employ the method of ‘‘internal determination’’ (hypotheses about 
totalities must have empirically verifiable consequences in the parts), 
and on his taking as basic physical ideas no longer tenable. Thus 
metaphysics is once more possible if we recognize that we must sur- 
vey the world from within it, because we and our instruments are 
subject to its laws. While it is doubtful that the solution of the 
antinomies depends as completely as Dr. Wind insists it does upon 
replacing Kant’s Newtonian presuppositions with modern relativis- 
tic and quantum ones, his analysis shows clearly how completely 
Kant’s thought was controlled by the outlook of the physics of his 
day. In his readiness to break a lance for a conception of meta- 
physics that abides by the canons of scientific method, Dr. Wind has 
made an emphatic protest, so badly needed in his own country, 
against philosophies which are ‘‘zu nebelhaft um auch nur falsch 
zu sein.”’ 
EK. N. 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. ARTHUR KENYON Rogers. New York: 
Maemillan Company. 1934. 323 pp. 


This book is clear proof that ethical theory is making significant 
progress at present. For Professor Rogers has not merely con- 
tributed one more theory, or merely made a plea for moral toler- 
ance; he has combined to a rare degree searching criticism with 
sympathetic tolerance. His book is an eminent example of the 
virtues it preaches. 

The greater part of the work is concerned with a critique of the 
ethical systems of Fite, Dewey, Westermarck, Hartmann, and Laird, 
but the criticism is almost unique in ethical literature for its genuine 
tolerance and ability to focus on the positive contributions rather 
than the flaws of other moralists. The outcome is a singularly 
urbane and judicious philosophy, which attempts to justify reason- 
able principles for morals and at the same time confesses that any 
moral system must admit that it is to a greater or less degree dog- 
matic. His chief point is that moral standards usually operate nega- 
tively better than they do positively; they serve to reject inferior 
values rather than to select the higher or highest values. Hence 
morality must be tolerant not only for practical, experimental 
reasons, but also on theoretical grounds, since our sentiments of 
duty inevitably conflict with others’ sense of values. Professor 
Rogers regards such reasonableness, based on a theory of moral 
sentiment, as a mediator between such theories as Westermarck’s 
on the one hand (which regard morality as mere feeling or emotion 
and hence strictly relativistic) and, on the other, such theories as 
Hartmann’s and Laird’s (which attempt to define value with intel- 
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lectual precision and metaphysical objectivity). Fite’s rejection of 
moral standards he criticizes as itself in danger of erecting a narrow 
and dogmatic standard; and Dewey’s pragmatism he supplements 
by an emphasis on the intellectual quality of intrinsic or immediate 
values. 

The book is useful as a systematic exposition of a moral theory 
as well as an acute but sympathetic review of current ethical lit- 
erature. 

H. W. S. 


Immanuel Kant: Die Drei Kritiken in threm Zusammenhang mit 
dem Gesamt-Werk. Edited with explanatory and connective notes 
by Raymunp Scumipt. Leipzig: Alfred Kroner Verlag. 1933. 
vii + 483 pp. 3.75 M. 


The continued publication of selections from the writings of the 
philosophers indicates that there is some demand for such compila- 
tions. Nothing is, for the scholar, a substitute for the complete 
works in the original; yet both pedagogical and economic consider- 
ations lead one to admit that half a loaf is better than no bread. If 
there are to be half-loaves of Kant, the book before us is probably 
the most satisfactory one obtainable. It is a sturdy volume in the 
familiar and attractive format of the Kréner Taschenausgabe, and 
is edited by Raymund Schmidt, whose qualifications were amply 
earned by his experience in editing the Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
for Meiner’s Philosophische Bibliothek as well as for the Reclam 
series. Kant’s precritical period is represented by about fifty pages 
of extracts, unfortunately without indication of their precise source 
in Kant; this seems a necessary defect of popular editions. The 
essence of the first Critique is given in some hundred twenty pages, 
of which a small part consists of notes. In this condensation, the 
forms of sensibility and the antinomy of reason come off better than 
the categories. The second Critique occupies fifty pages, and the 
third sixty-eight. There follow over a hundred pages of selections 
from the writings about religion, law, the state, education, and his- 
tory. Not the least useful part of the work is a compact account of 
Kant’s influence on later thinkers. The price—three marks, seventy- 
five pfennigs—is attractive even at the present rate of exchange, 
and suggests the use of the book as the basis of a course on Kant 
for students who read German. 


Epaar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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Oeuvres de Jules Lachelier. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1933. Vol. I, xlv-+ 219 pp.; 
Vol. II, 224 pp. 80 franes. 


Although Lachelier was one of the most influential teachers of 
philosophy in France, he was one of the least prolific in publications. 
This, coupled with his reluetance to be advertised, accounts for the 
difficulties which historians have had to know his thought intimately. 
The two volumes now published by Alean fifteen years after his 
death not only include his articles, but also his contributions to dis- 
cussions at meetings of the Société de Philosophie. His interests 
were predominantly logical; his doctoral dissertation was an inter- 
pretation of the problem of induction from the idealistic point of 
view; he wrote also on the theory of the syllogism. But at the same 
time he seems to have retained a lively interest in problems of re- 
ligion and politics and the history of philosophy. As far as I have 
been able to discover, all of his publishable contributions to philoso- - 
phy are gathered into these two volumes which therefore are indis- 
pensable to a library of French thought of the nineteenth century. 

G. B. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHICAL REview. Volume XLIII, 2. 1934. The Greek 
Conception of Nature: M. T. McClure. Experience and Meaning: 
C. I. Lewis. Functional Realism: J. E. Boodin. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

THE PerSONALIST. Volume XV, No. 2. (Beginning Posthumous 
Papers of H. Wildon Carr.) The Search for Truth: H. Wildon 
Carr. Three Approaches to the Understanding of Life: Ralph T. 
Flewelling. The Heraclitan Obsession of Walt Whitman: H. B. 
Reed. The Relation between Music and Poetry: M. W. Hess. Ideal- 
Realism—Part One: N. Lossky. 

GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA FiLosoria ITauiana. Anno XIV, Fase. 
V-VI. Problemi vari sulla Poetica di Aristotele: Z. Bignami. I 
misticismo di Niccold Malebranche: E. Niccolini. Michelangelo Far- 
della: EH. Garin. Il probléma umano della filosofia: F. Lombardi. 
L’idealismo conereto di P. Carabellese: I. Baggio. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 33° Année, Nos. 4 et 5. Obligation 
morale et pression sociale: G. Voisine. La théorie du Premier Mo- 
teur chez Aristote (suite et fin): J. Paulus. La Philosophie Chré- 
tienne: F. Mentré. Le Spiritualisme dans la Science: P. Vignon. 
Temps et Eternité d’aprés un ouvrage récent: A.-J. Festugiére. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard: Source Book in the Philosophy of 
Education. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. xviii + 
539 pp. $2.25. 
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Morgan, John J. B.: Keeping a Sound Mind. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1934. ix+ 440 pp. $2.00. 

Castaner, C.: Soul and Matter. A Systematic Enquiry into In- 
ductive Metaphysics. London: W. J. Bryce. 1933. 48 pp. 5s, 
(A monadic theory synthesizing physics, biology, and neuro-psy- 
chology.) 

Buonaiuti, Ernesto: Il Messaggio di Paolo. Roma: Arti Graf. 
E. Calzone. 1933. 132 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, died of pneumonia on March 2, 1934. His work as Di- 
rector of University Admissions, to which he devoted most of his 
energy since 1909, made him a person of national distinction and 
influence as an educational administrator. Since 1922 he served as 
chairman of the committee on the classification of universities of 
the Association of American Universities. 

He was born in 1873, graduated from Williams College in 1895, 
and received the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in 1898, his 
dissertation being one of the first monographs on Early American 
Philosophers. During the years 1905-1909 he was preceptor at 
Princeton University. He was a valued teacher of logic and his 
text-book, Logic, Inductive and Deductive is well known. His death 
came suddenly, interrupting an important career and causing great 
loss to his University, his profession, and his many friends. 


The Executive Committee of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association have voted to accept the cordial invi- 
tation of Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase to hold the next annual 
meeting in December at the Washington Square branch of New 
York University. A more detailed preliminary announcement will 
be forthcoming in May, 1934. 





